“I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”—[Cowper. 
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A DEFENCE UF THE JEWS. 

Editor of Dumb Animals.” 
In my former article I gave a few outlines of the 
treatment of animals by the Jews, or rather of our 
® laws and customs in this respect. I thought, that hav- 
B ing hee to you that it is utterly against the spirit 
of Judaism to inflict any pain or even to burt the 
F feelings of an animal, that it would have dispelled all 
f the suspicion of maltreatment, a crime of which no 
body in the world has any reason to suspect us. 
When I read in your former article your quasi sum- 
‘mons to the Jews, and your statement “that the 
Jewish mode of slaughtering was attacked by Messrs. 
Sorell, Siegmund &e.,” I could not help thinking 

B that it was quite a novel accusation against us. 

Iam sorry to notice that my first article has not 
B produced the desired effect, for, in your introduction 
to the same you have been pleased to say: “ The sub- 
Ject of slaughtering animals by Jews has been much 
discussed in Europe and this country, and we shall 
tbe glad if Dr. G. can relieve the public of the im- 
s*pression, that the practice of his people is a cruel 
pone.” Now this brands us altogether as a cruel peo- 
-ple, which is indeed a grave charge; but the accusa- 
fion does not rest here, for it implies a still graver 
satigma on our religion, which, it it said, prescribes to 
fas the practice of cruelty against defenceless animals. 
Still I do not give up i kon that by detailing to 


yur numerous readers our manner of slaughtering, 
shall be able to dispel these dark clouds, and re- 
femove the suspicion that our practice is a cruel one. 

But before I do so permit me to dwell a little 


5 
longer on my former remarks, in order to convince 


every one that Jews are not behind any other denom- 
ination in tender feeling. 

Your society is a very noble one, for it advocates 
the protection of innocent animals, and I am glad to 
see that so many of our most distinguished fellow 
citizens support it, for it proves that the progress of 
tender feeling and humanity extends even to the 
animal. But you and all lovers of truth will at least 
have to admit that while your society and all similar 
protective societies in this country and in Europe are 
altogether of a very recent date, Judaism has advo- 
cated, and Jews have been guided by these and more 
than these humanitarian rules for 3,000 years. 

Allow me to prove my assertion: your society pro- 
tects the horse against overloading, hard whipping, 
&c. Now that is only a negative protection; while 
Judaism grants to the domestic animal a positive pro- 
tection. Please name one of the humanitarian socie- 
ties which has established, or even proposed, to grant 
to the beast of burden, which works for the benefit 
and pleasure of nan a whole week, a day of rest. Our 
divine law-giver, Moses, distinctly ordered this in the 
Ten Commandments (Deut. 5:14), as soon as he 
had established the Israelitish nation, and as this 
command still forms a part of our statutes, of course 
it is binding upon every Israelite. Now does this 
ner cruelty in our practice, and cruelty in our re- 
igion, or are we not ahead of all the protective socie- 
ties, which were formed only a few years ago ? 

Allow me to lead you a step further, and grant me 
a short comparison between Jews and others. You 
must feel horror stricken at the great cruelty of bull- 
fights, where useful and innocent animals are attacked 
by armed Picardores and Chulos and so long tor- 
mented and brutally pierced by their lances, till 
they fall to the ground and end their miserable life. 
* * * That not a single Jew took part in this 
cruelty follows from the fact, that in Greece the Jews 
did not, and in Spain they were not permitted to live 
during the last four centuries, under the penalty to 
be burned alive. And believe me, Sir, that had they 
been permitted to live there, no Jew could bear the 
sight of such a cruelty. He would exclaim, “hew can 
any one act so cruel?” “Zadr baalay chajim deoritha,” 
if you trouble this creature of God, you sin against 
God, his Maker. 

Follow me one step further, and I hope you will 
not longer suspect us of practising cruelty, but declare 
us as worthy to be in the first rank of all humanists 
and philanthropists. Have you ever seen a Jew 
shooting birds, geese, ducks, deer, stags, &c.? I dare 


say you have not, for the Jew, according to his relig- 


ion, is not allowed to choose such a profession, or 
even amusement, where he must maim or inflict pain 
upon a feeling being. The Jewish maxim, “ Zadr 
baalay chajim,” is against it. Perhaps you will be 
surprised when I tell you that because it is consider- 
ed as one of the Israelites’ first duties to show ten- 
der feeling towards all God’s living creatures, there- 
-fore,even the poorest Jewess would not pluck out the 
feathers from a live goose or chicken, &c., for this is 
inflicting pain. According to the Talmud (Berachoth, 
page 40,) “the Jew is obliged before he t his meal 
to give food to his domestic animals,” for he can help 
himself, while these depend on him, and shall there- 
fore be provided for first. 

This is the way we have to treat animals, as Jews, 
according to Jewish law and custom. Every word 
here I am willing to prove. Now please tell me, 
honestly, does not Judaism surpass all the noble pro- 
tective institutions of our days, as well by antiquity, 
as by expression of tender feeling? Finally, we are 
suspected by some, and accused by others, of eruelty 
to animals by our custom of slaughtering them. How 
much truth there is in this I shall show in my next 
article. Dr. A. GUINZBURG, 

Rabbi of Boston. 


(Selected.) 
SOMETHING FOR ALL. 

So various are the appetites of animals that there 
is scarcely any plant which is not chosen by some and 
left untouched by others. The horse gives up the 
water-hemlock to the goat, the cow gives up the long- 
leaved water-hemlock to the sheep, the goat gives up 
the monkshood to the horse, &c., for that which cer- 
tain animals grow fat upon, others abhor as poison ; 
hence no plant is absolutely poisonous, but only rela- 
tively. Thus the spurge, which is noxious to man, 
is a most wholesome nourishment to the caterpillar. 

That animals may not destroy themselves from 
want of knowing this law, each of them is guarded 
by such a delicacy of taste and smell that they can 
easily distinguish what is pernicious from what is 
wholesome ; and when it happens that different ani- 
mals live upon the same plants, still one kind always 
leave something for the other, as the mouths of all are 
not equally adapted to lay hold of the grass, by which 
means there is sufficient food for all. 

To this may be referred an economical experiment, 
well known to the Dutch, that when eight cows have 
been in a pasture, and can no longer get nourishment, 
two horses will do there very well for some days, and 
when nothing is left for the horses, four sheep will 
live upon it. 
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THEY WILL DO SO. 


In the interior of the Tyne dock wagon shops the 
attention of one of the workmen was attracted to the 
movement of a pair of sparrows engaged in construct- 
ing a nest in a hollow where two girders met for the 
support of the iron roof. For several days they 
labored most assiduously in preparing their abode, 
when by some sudden freak the progress of the tiny 
fabric was suspended. 

A few mornings afterward the ears of the work- 
men were saluted by loud chirruping and fluttering 
of wings, and from what transpired subsequently, it 
was evident that the female bird had severed the con- 
nubial bond, and enlisted the affections of another, 
who now vigorously contested with the rejected bird 
for the possession of the nest. For several hours the 
conflict continued, until the usurper proved the 
stronger. 

The rejected bird shortly afterward returned and 
hovered about the spot, apparently watching an op- 
portunity for revenge. This speedily occurred, for in 
the course of a short time the newly-joined pair left 
for a short period. In their absence the defeated 
sparrow approached the nest, and placing his back 
beneath the feathery moss, raised it frem its resting- 
place, and sent it to the ground. 

The surprise of the other birds, on their return, at 
beholding the demolition of their dwelling, appeared 
to be great, and was amusing to observe. Notwith- 
standing this disaster, however, they commenced 
building a second nest in the same place, the rejected 
mate watching their proceedings with apparent in- 
terest. 

After two days of incessant labor they again left 
for a short time, and, taking advantage of their ab- 
sence, the disappointed bird again demolished their 
residence. The birds, on their return, commenced 
building their third nest, with what result we know 
not.—Our Own Fireside. 


IS THE OX STUPID? 

It is the occasion which develops the man, and so 
clearly itis with animals. Itseems that of a yoke of old 
oxen that had long borne the heat and burden of 
Granite Company’s work, one had become too lame 
for further usefulness; and, in consideration of past 
faithful services, the twain were made emeriius oxen 
of the company which they had so long served, and 
were turned out to grass. A few days since the lame 
ox was seen limping towards the blacksmith’s shop 
where he had often been shod, and, making his way 
into the shop, he took his place in the shoeing frame 
and held up his crippled foot to the curious smith who 
watched his singular movements. As this, though 
pons strange, was very intelligible language to the 

lacksimith, he immediately examined the foot, and to 
his great satisfaction and the joy of the animal, dis- 
covered the secret of the lameness and the signifi- 
cancy of the animal’s intelligent actions: a small 
stone had got crowded under the shoe, and pressed 
on the foot in a way to produce the lameness. The 
stone was removed and the animal was sent away, no 
doubt rejoicing in his ox heart that there was at least 
one man who could understand the ox language suf- 
ficiently to relieve its suffering. 

Philosophers may call this instinct or what they 
will; but we call it reasoning—good, clear, satisfac- 
tory, shrewd, syllogistic reasoning—from cause to 
effect—trom premise to conclusion —Gloucester Ad- 
vertiser. 


Petre.—Among the daily passengers to and from 
Nahant by the steamer Ulysses is a noble specimen 
of a dog named Pete, belonging to Capt. Calden, the 
master of the steamer. Pete is a large, handsome, 
curly-haired, amiable fellow, and a universal favorite 
with the patrons of the line. Although not a beggar, 
Pete don’t refuse small sums of money, and not being 
a miser, when he receives a five-cent piece he imme- 
diately proceeds to the refreshment room of the 
steamer and exchanges it for a cake. Pete takes the 
cake in his mouth, but not to devour it without cere- 
mony or etiquette, but carries it to his master and 
then stands by and receives it from his hand piece- 
meal, eating it slowly and decorously like a decent 
dog.— Exchange. 


THE COMMON QUESTION. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Behind us at our evening meal 
The gray bird ate his fill, 
Swung downward by a single claw, 
And wiped his hooked bill. 


He shook his wings and crimson tail, 
And set his head aslant, 

And, in his sharp, impatient way, 
Asked, ‘‘ What does Charley want?” 


‘*Fie, silly bird,” I answered, ‘‘ tuck 
-Your head beneath your wing, 

And go to sleep; ’’—but o’er and o'er 
He asked the self-same thing. 


Then smiling to myself I said :— 
How like are men and birds! 
We all are saying what he says, 

In action or in words. 


The boy with whip and top and drum, 
The girl with hoop and doll; 

And men with lands and houses, ask 
The question of Poor Poll. 


However full, with something more 
We fain the bag would cram; 

We sigh above our crowded nets 
For fish that never swam. 


No bounty of indulgent Heaven, 
The vague desire can stay; 

Self-love is still a Tartar mill 
For grinding prayers alway. 


The dear God hears and pities all; 
He knoweth all our wants; 

And what we blindly ask of Him 
His love withholds or grants. 


And so I sometimes think our prayers 
Might well be merged in one; 

And rest and perch and hearth and church 
Repeat, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 


ATROCIOUS BARBARITY. 

Ardesoif of Tottenham, about thirty years since, 
being disappointed by a famous game-cock refusing 
to fight, was incited by his savage passion to roast the 
animal alive, whilst entertaining his friends. The 
company alarmed by the dreadful shrieks of the poor 
victim, interfered, but were resisted by Ardesoif, who 
threatened death to any who should oppose him; and 
in a storm of raging and vindictive delirium and ut- 
tering the most horrid imprecations, he dropped down 
dead. I had hoped to find this one among the thou- 
sand fanatical lies which have been coined, on the 
insane expectation that truth can be advanced by 
the propagation of falsehood; but to my sorrowful 
disappointment, on a late inquiry among the friends 
of the deceased miscreant, I found the truth of the 
horrible story but too probable.—Mowbray’s Treatise, 
1862. 


So LONG as man’s charities are cabined, cribbed, 
confined to his own species—so long as self or the like 
of self bounds his beneficence, and practically proves 
that he does not consider his fellow creatures have 
equal claims with his fellow-men to justice and to 
mercy—so long will the mora! reform essential to 
this world be denied us, and “ man’s inhumanity to 
man make countless thousands mourn.” 


Live on your best faculties and rest on the best 
memories. 


I count that Heaven itself is only work to a surer 
issue. Let us be content, in work, to do the thing 
we can, and not presume to fret because it’s little. 


How comes Love ? 
It comes unsought, unsent. 
How goes Love ? 
It was not love that went.” 


THE PIGEON EXPRESS, 
[SELECTED.] 

Ballooning, though hazardous, is still occasionally 
resorted to in communications between Paris and 
Tours ; but the regular transmission of news between 
the two cities is effected through carrier pigeons, 
This mode of receiving letters may seem to youn 
people very romantic and very pretty, but practically 
it is attended with great difficulty and expense. 

The carrier can bear tidings to one point only—its 
home ; and there it must have a nest of young ones, 
If the flight be delayed more than two weeks it will 
remain about its new home, seeming to have forgot- 
ten the old one. 

This bird does not carry messages without long and 
careful training. It is first taken on journeys ofa 
few miles, and then the distance is gradually in- 
creased. The letter, after being written on very 
thin paper, is enclosed in an envelope, and tied about 
the body and under the wings. In a long flight the 
bird will be inclined to divide the journey into stages, 
alighting several times for water. While drinking 
at the shallow streams it often wets the precious mis- 
sive, rendering it impossible to read the writing. In 
order to prevent a desire to wade, the feet are bathed 
beforehand in vinegar to keep them cool. 

When all is ready, and the carrier is let loose, it 
soars upward in a spiral line till it has reached a 
great height, when it darts off in the right direction 
at the rapid rate of thirty miles an hour. How it 
acquires a knowledge of the right way we cannot 
tell. This is one of the mysteries of animal instinct. 
Some other birds have equal powers of vision and 
flight, but they cannot be trained to carry letters. 


A PIKE’S INTELLIGENCE. 

While living at Durham, I took a walk one even- 
ing in Lord Stamford’s Park. On reaching a pond, 
in which fish were kept ready for use, I observed a 
fine pike of some six pounds weight. At my ap- 

roach he darted away like an arrow. In his hurry 
* knocked his head against an iron hook fixed in a 
post in the water, fracturing his skull and injuring 
the optic nerve on one side of his head. He ap- 
me to suffer terrible pain; he plunged into the 
mud, floundered hither and thither, and at last, leap- 
ing out of the water, fell on the bank. On examina- 
tion, a portion of the brain was seen protruding 
through the fractured skull. 

This I carefully restored to its place, making use of 
a small silver toothpick to raise the splinters of broken 
bone. The fish remained quiet during the operation ; 
when it was over he plunged into the pond. At first 
his sufferings appeared to be relieved; but in the 
course of a few minutes he began rushing right and 
left until he again leaped out of the water. 

I called the keeper, and with his assistance applied 
a bandage to the fracture. That done, we restored 
him to the pond and left him to his fate. Next 
morning, as soon as I reached the water’s edge, the 
pike swam to me quite close to the bank, and laid his 
head upon my feet. I thought this an extraordinary 
proceeding Without further delay, I examined the 
wound, and found it was healing nicely. I then 
strolled for some time by the side of the pond. The 
fish swam after me, following my steps, and turning 
as I turned. 

The following day, I brought a few young friends 
with me to see the fish. He swam towards me as be- 
fore. Little by little he became so tame as to come 
to my whistle and eat out of my hand. With other 
persons, on the contrary, he continued as shy and as 
wild as ever.—Dr. Warwick. 


A GOOD DEACON, who was naturally a high-tem- 
pered man, had been used to beat his oxen over 
head, as all his neighbors did. It was observed that 
when he became a Christian his cattle were remark- 
ably docile. A friend inquired into the secret. 
“ Why,” said the deacon, “ formerly, when my oxen 
were a little contrary, I flew into a passion and beat 
them unmercifully. This made the matter worse. 
Now, when they do not behave well, I go behind the 
load, sit down, and sing Old Hundred. I don’t know 
how it is; but the psalm tune has a surprising effect 
upon my oxen.” 
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(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
KINDNESS CURED A VICIOUS HORSE. 
BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON. 


A horse in Framingham, formerly driven in a 
meat-cart, was bought by his present owner at a very 
low price, because reputed vicious. He would bite, 
rear, kick, run away; was utterly uncontrollable. 

Soon after changing masters, the people who had 
called the purchase a foolish one, were surprised at 
the difference in the horse’s conduct. He would go 
fast or slow, as desired ; stop instantly at Whoa! fol- 
low his master, come at his call, and rub his head on 
his shoulder. What had made the change? Not 
force: the poor horse had been beaten, kicked, and 
starved before, and grown more and more stubborn. 
No; but he was well fed, well bedded, well watered ; 
not overdriven or overloaded; never whipped, kicked, 
or scolded. Kind words were given him, and now 
and then, an apple or lump of sugar. No gentler, 
safer, more faithful horse went on the road. 

But Indian-fashion, he forgot neither benefit nor 
injury. Occasionally, when in harness, he saw his 
former master. Then, invariably, all the fire of his 
nature was roused. His eye rolled, he champed his 
bit, and showed an intense desire to get hold of his 
enemy. Only the voice and caressing hand of his 
kind owner could quiet him. What a power is kind- 
pete —the power that even the Almighty loves best 
to use! 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 
** BEHOLD THE FOWLS.” 

Especially during the winter season persons who 
most regard the comfort of their domestic animals, 
best secure their own pecuniary recompense. Ani- 
mals that are well sheltered and well fed, will “pay.” 
Neglected creatures lose flesh and strength, and their 
owners suffer loss. My neighbor’s hens have ceased 
to cackle over new-laid eggs. They have never laid 
well in cold weather. They are poorly sheltered and 
not regularly fed. Mine !ay well, and have always 
laid through the winter. They are well protected 
and well fed, and have abundance of sunlight when 
the sun shines. They never have frozen feet, for 
they do not roost on poles so small that their toes, in 
clinging to them extend below their feathers, but on 
joist at least three inches wide, so that their warm 
plumage covers their entire feet. 

He who has small and wide roosts for his fowls, will 
see that in cold weather the birds know which are 
safest for their toes. 

It is very cold this 15th of December night, and I 
write in the interest of the friendly fowls, that they 
may not be “foully” treated through ignorance or 
neglect P. H. 

GREENWOOD, Mass. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM A LADY ON THE CAPE. 


Have you an agent in this town and the lower 
towns on the Cape, to “ prevent cruelty” which is 
daily to be seen in the streets and under the eye of 
our selectmen? If you have not, will you please ap- 
point one. I will soon transmit to your notice and 
consideration some startling, thrilling facts which 
cannot fail to come under the present law. My 
heart is chilled with what I see daily. You can 
scarcely appreciate the cruelty practised in our coun- 
try towns. I apprehend the city has far less. 

Our municipal officers, selectmen, ete., are still 
dead on this subject. Old horses are overloaded, the 
whip and coercive measures are applied to move the 
load. I am often moved to go out in person and en- 
eat of the drivers to show mercy and obey the 

Ws. 


[We have an agent in that town and several other 
Cape towns, but have so far had very little complaint 
from that section. Shall act upon the promised facts 
at once.—Ep. ] 


Toaps are sold in Paris at the rate of fifty cents 

a dozen, and are used for protecting vineyards and 

—_— from the ravages of the insects that escape the 
irds. 


‘JUST PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE.’’ 
BY MARY E. TUCKER. 


Before you place on your neighbor, 
The stigma of his disgrace, 

Just try to balance your judgment, 
By ‘‘ putting yourself in his place.” 


Look well at his surroundings, 
At his pleasures, and his cares; 
Don’t crush the man with your curses, 
When he can be saved by prayers. 


Look at his strength—his weakness, 
Test the surging of his blood; 

Does it flow like a gentle streamlet, 
Or rush like a turbulent flood ? 


Perchance all the early training 
Of the man, was the kind to bend 
His mind in the crooked channel 
That led to the bitter end. 


It may be, in a single hour, 
Some powerful impulse came— 
It may be for action of others 
That he is now bearing the shame. 


Then look with tenderest mercy 
On the erring of our race, 

And ere you pass judgment upon him 
Just ‘‘ put yourself in his place.” 


[For Dumb Animals.’’} 
REVOLVING BANDS AND BARKING DOGS. 
[The following, from an esteemed friend and 
worker in humane channels, is not directly in our 
line, but it covers a cruelty which needs a remedy. 
Ep.] 


Much is said daily as to cruelty to animals and 
something is being done by the patrons of your little 
aper towards suppressing cruelty to the dumb beasts. 
think the humane purpose of your paper would be 
utilized by saying something as to cruelty to the hu- 
man species. What is more common than to see ac- 
counts of persons caught in swiftly revolving bands 
and literally broken on the wheel? Cannot there 
be some legislation to prevent or greatly diminish 
this risk? Cannot bands, in exposed situations, be 
covered in or guarded so that careless persons cannot 
be caught and maimed? I might enlarge on the 
snbject of general cruelties, such as are practised by 
laundresses, cooks, shoemakers, tailors and _ hatters, 
but this would make my article too long. I cannot 
close, however, without a word as to the cruelty of 
keeping barking or biting dogs to annoy one’s neigh- 
bors. This is a cruelty which ought to be mitigated 
through your paper. When a dog actually bites a 
man he can sue for damages, but when he only barks 
a few hours during moonlight nights, there is no 
remedy. 


+> 
or 


At the South Stock light-house, near Holyhead, 
which is situated in the middle of an islet, tamed sea- 
birds are made use of as signals. The gulls perch on 
the light-house walls and utter loud cries, which warn 
off approaching seamen. The light-house possesses a 
bell and cannon; but the natural signal has been 
esteemed so superior that the cannon has been re- 
moved to a distance from the rock, lest its discharge 
should alarm the birds. The young birds roam about 
the island among the white rabbits, living in perfect 
harmony with them and providing the keepers with 
society.—Light-houses aud Light-ships. 


WHEN a man dies, the people ask, “ What prop- 
erty has he left behind him?” But the angels, as 
they bend over his grave, inquire, “ What good deeds 
hast thou sent before thee ? ”—Mahomet. 


NEVER expect a man to estimate a motive or a joy 
beyond the pale of his experience. 


An honest, sensible and well-bred man 
Will not offend me, and no other can.—[Cowper. 


[For Dumb Animals.”} 
DEVOTED CATS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


Rev. Mr. B. and his wife, when about to move to 
West Pennsylvania, having no family cares, took, 
as humble substitutes, a couple of kittens, well re- 
commended as of good family and blooded mousers. 
They were well cared for in a slatted box with a han- 
dle, and made the journey without apparent discom- 
fort. ‘They proved valuable additions to the minis- 
ter’s family, and early developed their abilities in the 
rat-catching line, the Parsonage proving a good hunt- 
ing ground. Tiger was a beautiful gray-striped cat 
and devoted himself to Mr. B. Nellie, a gray-spotted, 
affectionate creature, attached herself to his wife. 
She proved a very teachable and obedient pet, was 
early trained not to come into the dining-room at 
meal times, but remain in the kitchen, which adjoined 
this room. She compensated herself, however, by 
sitting near the door, and crying like a young child. 
So exact was her imitation that Bishop K., dining 
with them one day, was so entirely deceived that 
when Mrs. B. said, “ Listen to that cat, she cries after 
me just like a baby ;” he replied that he had no idea 
it was a cat, but knowing Mrs. B. had no family he 
concluded it was the child of the cook. She would 
follow Mrs B. like a dog, in her visits to the neigh- 
bors, and being a well-disposed pussy she was kindly 
received by all. 

But Mr. B’s services were required at another mis- 
sionary station and he was obliged again to change 
his home. Mrs. B., adopting the idea that cats are 
attached to localities and not to persons, thought she 
was conferring a favor on Nellie by allowing her to 
remain at the Parsonage when they departed, But 
she sadly mistook the poor creature’s devotion, for it 
was to herself and not to the home. After her mis- 
tress left, poor Nellie wandered about the house, from 
room to room, went round ta the neighbors, where 
she had visited with Mrs. B , and searched and cried 
for her lost mistress. Even her two baby kittens, to 
whom she had before been so devoted, were neglected 
in her search for her absent friend. The neighbors 
tried in vain to comfort the poor puss, she refused food, 
rest and strangefcaresses until exhausted, she laid down 
and died. Mrs. B’s affectionate heart was deeply 
grieved when she heard it, but tears could not restore 
poor Nellie’s life. Had she been written to in season 
she would have sent for, or gone after her pet, and she 
reproached herself for not understanding better the 
poor animal’s character. 

But Tiger must not be neglected, though he did 
not develop so unusual an attachment as to end in 
death. After five months’ absence Mr. B. returned 
on a visit to his friends. Tiger, who was in the house 
where he was visiting, recognized his step and voice, 
though four rooms separated them. Running into 
the room he manifested his affection in the usual cat- 
like ways, by purring and rubbing himself backwards 
and forwards at Mr. B’s feet. 

Not being a cat-admirer (much), nor a cat-lover 
(naturally), my testimony may be received without 
any fear that my story may be colored. M. 


Scene AT A STATION.—At one.of the 
railroad depots in the vicinity of Elizabeth, Me., 
intending travellers were recently amused in this 
wise: A countryman purchased a ticket, and thua 
addressed the agent: 

“Stranger, I want to leave my dog in this "sre 
office until the train starts. I am afraid somebody 
will steal him.” 

“You can’t do it,” said the clerk. “Take him 
out.” 

“Well, stranger, that is cruel; but you’re both 
dispositioned alike, and he’s kinder company for 

ou.” 
si Take him out!” roared the clerk. _ 

“ Well, stranger, I don’t think you’re honest, and 
you want watching. Here, Dragoon,” he said to the 
dog, “ sit down here and watch that fellow sharp!” 
and, turning on hjs heel, he said to the clerk, “ Put 
him out, stranger, if he’s troublesome.” 

The dog remained there until the train started, 
watching and growling at every movement of the 
clerk, who gave him the better part of the office. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, January, 1871. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 

The memories and trials of the closing year are 
linked with the hopes and expectations of the open- 
ing one. 

A review of our past year’s work is gratifying, 
when we consider the growing change in public senti- 
ment, the growing interest in animals, and the decrease 
in cruel practices. 

Looking forward, we still see much to be done to 
secure the advantages already gained, and to lessen 
or abolish cruelties still existing. 

With all the policemen, constables, judges and 
courts, it has not been possible to prevent, hardly to 
lessen, crimes of other kinds, and it is not strange 
that in the two and a half years since our society 
was organized, all cruelty to animals has not ceased 
in Massachusetts. 

There has been the hindrance of ignorance of the 
law, and the absence of the thought even that ani- 
mals had rights which man was bound to respect, 
while crimes against men and property have been 
punished since the world began. 

But better sentiments are prevailing, more knowl- 
edge is spreading, and few men can now plead igno- 
rance as an excuse. 

Yet thousands are still controlled by their unbridled 
passions, and other thousands by their selfishness and 
love of gain. To reform or punish these and to instil 
into the minds of many thousands of children a love 
for animals and a recognition of their rights, will 
continue to be the work of this and kindred organi- 
zations. 

But if we review and anticipate, we must also 
plead; and therefore ask friends who believe we are 
doing a needed work to encourage us by material 
aid, so that we may with confidence anticipate for 
ourselves, as well as wish for them, than ever before : 

A Happier New Year. 


A New Prian.—Uur directors have deemed it ad- 
visable to canvass the whole State more thoroughly, 
and have, therefore, effected an arrangement with 
Loring Moody, Esq., as lecturing and canvassing 
agent, who, with other gentlemen, will hold public 
meetings in the various cities and towns in the Com- 
monwealth. The object of this movement will be to 
show the purposes of the society, what it has done and 
what it desires to do, and to commend its work to the 
favor of the public. 

Mr. Moody’s devotion to good causes is well known, 
and we earnestly ask the codperation of our friends 
and the people in his efforts. 


Snootine Matcues.—In another column appears 
adefence of shooting matches. A friend who wit- 
nessed one recently may write adescription for our 
next paper, which will present another side to the 
picture. A full discussion is desired. 


Tue discussion of the Jewish method is continued 
on first page, and next month an account of the 
exact process is promised. 

Our paper needs one thousand more subscribers, 
and being the only paper of its kind in the country it 


ought to be supported. 


OUR FAIR. 

We are authorized to announce that sometime 
during the coming season it is proposed to hold a fair 
for the benefit of our society, to which all the people 
of the State will be invited to contribute. A fair with- 
out ladies would be only a variety store with more 
salesmen than patrons, so upon ladies must we depend 
for the most valuable service inthis project. We give 
this early notice that plans may be maturing. Par- 
ticulars in future papers; and in the meantime we 
shall be glad of suggestions from friends. 


MORE IN DETAIL. 

It has been suggested to us that our list of prose- 
cutions published last month very imperfectly indi- 
cated our work, and that we ought to give an account 
more in detail. We have often thought of this, but 
have felt that it would be almost impossible without 
covering too much space and giving unimportant and 
uninteresting facts, to show how our time is occupied. 
We think, sometimes, we rather outdo the “ busy 
bee,” for we improve more than the shining hours. 


But in answer to the suggestion, we will next month 
endeavor to give our readers some idea of the work 
our hands find to do. 


A NEW TORTURE. 

[Massachusetts is seldom willing to yield the palm 
to New York but in inventions for refined cruelty she 
will not contend. Our investigation satisfies us that 
no such instrument has been introduced into Bos- 
ton.—Ep.] 


President Bergh and other officers of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, made a 
raid on the splendid equipages of our most aristo- 
cratic and wealthy citizens, yesterday morning, cap- 
turing a half a bushel or more of one of the most 
ingenious articles for refined cruelty to the noble 
horse. This new invention for the torture of horses 
is ingeniously made. First, a stiff and solid piece of 
sole leather, made round, of about four inches in di- 
ameter. Into this are fastened from twenty to thirty 
steel needles oie one inch from the surface of 
the leather. The other side is covered with highly 
varnished japaned leather, sewed and ornamented 
with fanciful figures to make them attractive. The 
peculiar ornament is attached to the bit with the 
sharp needles next the thin skin of the horse’s cheeks. 
Then, when the brutal driver desires to show his 
high-mettled chargers he pulls up his reins, the 
needles penetrate the skin, and the animal rears and 
prances in pain. 

Mr. Bergh, having learned of these atrocities, de- 
tailed his men, stationing them in all parts of the 
upper portion of the city. In front of the principal 
up-town dry goods and jewelry stores many were 
taken. During the day, in Central Park, many more 
were captured, and many of the instruments of tor- 
ture were pulled from the bits of the horses, whose 
drivers had been hailed by the officers, while the 
carriages, with their fair and smiling occupants, 
were bowling at break-neck speed on Broadway and 
along the avenues. Consternation was in every case 
the consequeuce. The drivers, swearing and foam- 
ing with rage, were taken to the police stations. 

he aristocratic and gentlemanly owners of the 
equipages invariable knew nothing of the needle- 
pad, and manifested as much indignation at the out- 
rage as did Mr. Bergh himself. Many of them visited 
the office of the Society and thanked Mr. Bergh for 
his discovery, and or action in putting a stop 
to the outrage. x-Gov. Morgan’s carriage was 
my in the street and needle-pads over an inch 
in length were taken from his horses’ bits. The Sen- 
ator thanked Mr. Bergh and discharged his coach- 
man.—WN. Y. Sun. 

VERMONT failed to pass a law to prevent cruelty 
to animals. We cannot understand why this State is 


so far behind other N. E. States in this matter. 


LADIES’ FAIR IN PHILADELPHIA, 


{Just as we are sending our last “copy” to the 
printers, we have received a long account of the 
Bazaar of the Women’s Branch of the Pennsylvania 
Society. We are obliged to give only a digest of it, 
but enough, we trust, not only to show the enterprise 
of Philadelphia ladies, but to encourage other ladies 
to imitate their example. 

To the Women’s Branch we extend our earnest 
congratulations.—Ep ] 


The first Fair for the benefit of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ever attempted in 
this country, commenced in Horticultural Hall, Phila. 
delphia, November 28th, and continued two weeks, 
Considering how warmly public feeling has been en- 
listed on behalf of the French and German sufferers, 
and remembering also that this cause is by no means 
a popular one, meeting with coldness, ridicule, and 
even positive hostility in some quarters, it has proved 
a decided success. 

Horticultural Hall is beautifully adapted for fair 

urposes : lofty, airy and well proportioned, and was 
Scour decorated. Tables, or stalls, as our Eng- 
lish friends have it, were ranged round the room, and 
two double stalls occupied the middle of the hall, on 
either side of a fountain decorated with plants. The 
stalls were under charge of a large number of ladies, 
whom we should be glad to name, and offered the 
various articles usually found at fairs, and many 
others of unusual character. Hessler’s Band was in 
attendance. The customary attractions of Post-office, 
Restaurant, Egg Tree and Fish Pond were there.: 
Also, in a neat enclosure, the Fairy Bell, a small 
beauty, in gorgeous but tasteful attire, who stood on 
a pedestal, and over her head was suspended by a 
cord, in no way connected with the lady, a glass 
bell. Questions were responded to either by an 
affirmative or negative movement of the head, or, if 
the answers were to be made in numbers, the bell, 
high above, rang out the replies. The secret, which 
many persons would like to know, is, how she rin 
her Ii. It was somewhat remarkable that this Fair 
was conducted entirely without raffling or any of the 
other expedients for making money which are com- 
monly used on such occasions. 

The President of the Fair was Hon. Alexander 
Henry; Vice-President, Mrs. Caroline E. White; 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Morris; Treasurer, Miss 
Adele Biddle; with a large executive committee. 
We have not been advised of the amount realized. 


+o 


STEPPING STONES AT STREET CROSSINGS. 
A correspondent says : 


A large number of the stepping stones at the street 
crossings in Boston are made of flat, smooth stones, 
which afford no foothold for the horses, and upon 
which they are constantly slipping and falling, es- 
pecially where the load must be pulled up hill. 

The injury to horses and the loss to owners from 
this source must be large every year. 

It is painful to see the poor horses struggling over 
these places, and it would seem only to be necessary 
to call attention to the subject to insure a remedy. 

All such stepping stones should be taken up as 
soon as svnstleaiile and replaced by rows of granite 
stones from twelve to sixteen inches wide, with spaces 
of eight inches between the rows filled with cobble 
stones; thus accommodating the horse as well as the 
footman. 


(Our superintendent of streets is and always has 
been ready to correct this evil by grooving the flag- 
ging stones, whenever his attention has been called 
to the matter. We have frequently applied to him 
and he has always responded promptly.—Ep. ] 


Cuiprinc.—A valued correspondent complains of 
the practice of clipping horses. The subject was fully 
discussed in our papers of October, November and 
December, 1869, and in our annual report in paper 
of April, 1870. 
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PIGEON SHOOTING MATCHES DEFENDED. 
Editor of ** Our Dumb Animals.” 


In your valued paper of November was an article 
having reference to a Pigeon Shoot at — 4" by 
the Saseachusotts Shooting Club. You ask some 
gentleman of the club to give a description of the 

roceedings, and to endeavor to convince your read- 
ers that it is not a “cruel sport,” adding, “ that the 
impression prevails that some of these pigeons are not 
instantly killed, but escape with broken legs, wings 
and other wounds.” 


In endeavoring to answer your interrogatories I 
would say that 1 am not a member of the aforesaid 
club, but have been requested to answer your in- 
quiries, and if possible throw some light upon the sub- 
ject, and to show that it is not the ye of this or 
any other Boston shooting club to inflict distress or 
cruelty upon the birds that they practice with, to im- 

ve their shooting on the wing. I am the more 
induced to answer your inquiries from the kind 

irit manifested in the article named, which shows a 

ire to get at the truth of the matter. — 

As you ask for the modus operandi, I will state that 
the printed regulations of shooting clubs in this coun- 

are about the same as those in England, where 
this pastime is carried out on a large scale, and 
where not only the nobility attend and engage in the 
but their ladies attend also. It is this: a circle 
of 160 yards in diameter is made, (generally in a 
cleared field), in the centre of which two traps are 
placed, containing healthy and well-fed tame or wild 
pigeons. At twenty-one yards from this centre the 
shooter stands, and at his word the bird is released, 
which he shoots, if he can, while on the wing. 
Should the bird shot at have his wing broken, a man 
runs and immediately wrings his neck. Should the 
bird not be hit in any way at the trap, there is a 
number of sharp-shooters who will, if they can, kill it 
as it passes the previously named boundary circle. 
If hit by the shooter at the trap, generally the bird 
makes an easy mark for the outside shooters. 

It is plain to be seen that not many get away un- 
less they are strong birds and have not net injured 
in any manner. 

Now I would not for myself pretend to state that 
there are not some objections to this kind of sport, 
and, at times, there may be abuse by reckless persons, 
which a good, honest shooting club would not aw. 
But if carried out in the manner that the Boston 
clubs have adopted I cannot see wherein there is 
more abuse or cruelty than is inflicted by those per- 
sons who seek recreation both for amusement and 
health in the catching of trout, pickerel, cod and 
other fish with a hook; or in shooting the various 
wild fowl. All of these have their objections. For I 
have no doubt that the hardy fisherman on the Grand 
Banks, who draws in his heavy codfish one hundred 
feet or more through the water, must for some 
minutes inflict pain by such a pull. Occasionally the 
hook pulls through the mouth and the fish escapes 
without the probability of being retaken and relieved 
of his misery. Not so with the pigeon at the trap. 
If he escapes the first shot and is injured he is easily 
brought down by the outside shooter in a few seconds 
of time. 

Comparing the shooting of pigeons with that of 
game-birds, I presume to say that there are many 
more of the latter that are wounded, hide away and 
are not recovered than of pigeons shot at from the 
trap of a shooting club, because these, for reasons 
already named, have no cover or holes in which they 
can hide and suffer and die. 

But who would say never shoot these delicious 

e birds, or never catch any of the variety of fish, 

fear of hurting them? What would become of 
them for they all must die at some time? The large 
fleet of Grand Bank fishing vessels must turn their 
prows from their usual yng | grounds, ard the tables 
of our epicures would not be replenished with the 
variety of game-birds, fish, or venison, if we strictly 
carry out this idea. Surely these large quantities of 
fish and fowl are made to be eaten and enjoyed ; but 
we also believe with the friends of the “ Dumb Ani- 
mals” not to be abused or to be cruelly treated for 
either amusement or improvement in shooting. And 
I would here observe that these birds cost so much 


that each one is saved and taken home by the mem- 
bers of the club to be eaten, or sold at the market, the 
same as other tame pigeons, that are often more mur- 
derously killed by chasing and scaring them almost to 
death, by men and boys in sheds and barns. 

“ The practical advantages” are asked for in the 
article referred to in this paper. 

The advantages are various, as all amusements for 
health and pleasure must be. What would be to one 
man an improvement in,the art of shooting well on 
the wing, would be perhaps more to another a free- 
dom from his business a part of a day, the same as in 
ball-playing, or hunting and fishing. 

The learning to shoot pigeons well by a club tends, 

if rightly done, to improve their shooting of game- 
birds or wild fowl on the wing, or the killing of deer, 
bear, panthers, and other kinds of game. ‘There is 
one other advantage of a more practical nature, 7. e. 
in the improvement of the shot gun, rifle or musket. 
At the present.day, as may be noted, in all the bat- 
tles in war, the nation that has the best rifle or 
musket will, (other things being equal), be that nation 
that the other powers of the earth will respect. 
- I know of a Boston shooting club who are always 
on the alert to watch all the improvements made in 
fire-arms in this country and Europe All of which 
are noted by our government oflicers, having that 
matter in charge. Boston. 
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GOOD LIFE. 


He liveth long who liveth well; 
All else is life but flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 


Then fill each hour with what will last ; 
Buy up the moments as they go; 
The life above when this is past, 
Is the ripe fruit of life below. 


Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure; 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright ; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor, 
And find a harvest home of light. 


> 


CHICAGO AT WORK. 
The result of Mr. Angell’s efforts appears in the 


following report (condensed) from the Chicago. 


“ Times.” We hope to report the complete organiza- 
tion in our next. 


Quite a large meeting of citizens was held in Far- 
well hall on yesterday afternoon, for the purpose of 
organizing a society for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Powers. 
Hon. J. Young Scammon was elected chairman, and 
E. Payson Porter secretary. 

Mr. Scammon introduced Mr. Geo. T. Angell, 
president of the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, who presented a con- 
stitution which he had prepared: 

It provides that the name of the society shall be 
“The Illinois Humane Society ;” its object to be the 
enactment and enforcement ot suitable laws for the 
protection of animals, and a general system of hu- 
mane education; provides also for the election of a 
president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
20 directors, &c., &c. 

The constitution was adopted. 

The thirteen following persons were elected di- 
rectors, with power to fill the complement of 20 :— 

B. W. Raymond, J. Y. Scammon, P. Bass, J. C. 
Dore, D. A. Gage, W. F. Coolbaugh, Geo. Snider, 
W. B. Truax, S.C. Griggs, S. L. Atwater, E. L. 
Brown, B. F. Culver, E. H. Sheldon. 


REMARKS OF MR. ANGELL. 


Mr. Angell then made an address, stating that the 
first society for the prevention of cruelty to animals 
was organized in London, and now there are 150 in 
Europe, having kings and princes for members. The 
Royal society of England has officers to look up cases 
of cruelty ; prints a paper, and holds meetings; gives 


prizes to schools for essays on the treatment of ani- 
mals, etc. The French society had obtained a decree 
that instruction should be given in schools in the 
treatment of animals. He also alluded to other so- 
cieties. The effect of these societies was good. No 
bad meat could be sold in a city in Europe; birds 
were better treated, and were so tame that they 
“interviewed ” him; the horses had hardly any check- 
lines, and in Holland it was finable to tease an ani- 
mal. They have a congress of all the societies once 
a year, and last year they agreed on the humane 
education of the people through the schools. When 
a boy will treat birds well, he will be more humane 
to the higher intelligences and treat his fellows better. 
At the last congress they concluded that war was 
wrong, on the ground of cruelty to animals. All 
men would agree on this point, and he looked forward 
to the time when all international questions would be 
settled without war. He had heard in the east that 
Chicago was a cruel place, and he induced J. C. Dore 
to get a law passed making cruelty to animals a crime. 
He came to see if the stories he had heard were true. 
He went to the stock-yards, and was compelled to 
say some disagreeable things; but he meant to show 
how we could get good meat. At the yards he saw 
dead hogs and steers hauled out of the cars, and 
many animals with broken limbs. In driving cattle 
into the cars the men would drive an iron spike into 
them, and sometimes they used three-tined pitchforks. 
[He showed one of the gads used ] 

He then traced the course of Texas cattle comin 
to this market, showing how they sickened and died 
under the treatment they received. A Mr. Gardner 
had told him that the average life of a horse on one- 
horse railroads was three years. Mr. Robinson also 
gave him a statement concerning the treatment of 
animals. Letters were read, showing that there 
could be no doubt as to the necessity of a society in 
this city. 

A member of the press sent a letter, detailing 
instances of cruelty, and a stock-yard reporter gave 
an account of how animals are treated at the stock- 
yards. About all the beef consumed in this city is 
cow beef and Texas steers, many of which are dis- 
eased when killed. [A hog-driving stick, four feet 
long and two inches in diameter, was shown.]  Chi- 
cago was compelled to take all the diseased animals, 
because there was a law against selling them in the 
east. All the scabby, foot-rotted sheep are also sold 
in Chicago. The managers of the stock-yard are 
not responsible for these things, but the buyers and 
sellers. 

Mr. Angell thought it was pretty clear that some- 
thing should be done. Some money was necessary 
first, then a first-class secretary, and an office, with a 
boy, and clerk, and an officer. He would have 1,000 
complaints the first year and prosecute 100; he 
would have to talk with the railroad managers, and 
induce them to carry a less number of animals in a 
car; the new palace car would save 200 pounds 
weight between Chicago and Boston, and this would 
save all the extra cost of transportation; it would 
have to be shown that diseased meat is unhealthy, 
and of this there was no doubt; and then it would 
soon follow that no bad meat would be sold ; it might 
also be necessary to have extra horses stationed at 
the bridges, to aid in hauling heavy loads up the 
grades. Dogs without masters were to be gathered 
up and sold, or kept, or destroyed with carbonic acid 
gas. It only wanted a live man for secretary. The 
law should be changed so as to allow the fines im- 
posed to go to the society. Every dollar spent for 
the protection of dumb animals was so much paid 
toward the prevention of crime among the people. 
A paper could be started to aid in building up a bu- 
mane sentiment in Illinois. He had given a month 
of time, spent some money, and would give two 
months more if the people would take hold of the 
matter. 

Mrs Mott said women felt the deepest interest 
in = question and longed to be rot se in the 
work. 

Rev. Dr Sullivan, Rev. E. H. Collier and Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale ot Boston, made speeches.’ 

After a vote of thanks to Mr. Angell and an ex- 

ression of obligation to the press, the meeting ad- 
journed, subject to the call of the directors. 
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Children’s Department. 


“ Charlie,” the White Sergeant. 


CHARLIE,”? THE WHITE SER- 
GEANT. 


On the wallof Bow Street Police-office 
hangs the portrait of aremarkable dog. 
This dog, an old starved, homeless an- 
imal took up his quarters one day on 
the steps of a seldom-used door connect- 
ed with the oflice. The men of the 
division got so attached to him that he 
was never told to * move on,” but took 
up his quarters inside the station, and, 
atter being named “ Charlie ” was con- 
sidered a member of the police force. 

“ Charlie ” seemed to understand the 
responsibilities of his position. At 
quarter of six every morning, the first 
relief is paraded in the yard of the sta- 
tion previous to setting out on duty at 
six. At that hour, and at every parade, 
day or night, “ Charlie” was always 
present, marching up and down in 
front of the line with all the importance 
of a drill-sergeant. On these occasions 
he was accompanied by the only four- 
footed animal that he was known to as- 
sociate with,—namely, “Jeanie” the 
office cat, who with bell tinkling at her 
brass-collar, trotted at “ Charlie’s ” side. 
Only on two occasions was * Charlie” 
absent from duty; once, when he 
watched for some days by the death- 
bed of an old constable to whom he was 
much attached, and once when he had 
been sey: rely mauled, and all but pois- 
oned, by some of the thieves of the 
Seven Dials, whose felonious schemes 
he often assisted to defeat. He was 
known as the “ White Sergeant,” and 
on state occasions, when the attendance 
of the greater part of the division was 
required, a sergeant’s armlet was buck- 
led round his neck, and very proud he 
seemed to be of the decoration. If he 
eame upon any boy gambling at “ pitch 


had sticking out. But whenever she 
took the idea to have a nice race, she 
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would take a crumb in her totty bill, 
and with her head thrown back, and her 
light short hair shining in the sun, go, 
trot, trot, trot. 

Pip and Rue always gave chase at 
those times, and Fuff was sure to be 
caught and overthrown in the dust, 
yellow frock, white overskirt, ruffles, 
and all, and have to run back to mother, 
to get her hair brushed. 

One day, madame Partlett proposed 
a walk, and the children were so de. 
lighted they would scarcely let her get 
ready. Fuff turned her cunning head 
on one side, looked up with one bright 
brown eye, and chirped, “I too, mam- 
ma, I too.” 

Pip jumped on his mamma’s back 
and tried to crow. 

Rue, behaved more decently and 
stood quite still to have the white collar 
round her neck smoothed straight. 
Then the dame plumed her own hand- 
some suit of gray, trimmed with black, 
with a shawl to match. She did not 
arrange her neat, straw-colored bonnet, 
as that was always in taste. So they 
all set off, dame Partlett with her slow, 
matronly steps, and her children run- 
ae and chirping constantly under her 

eet. 

Rue chased a gnat, but he escaped 
from her. 

“You didn’t succeed,” sneered saucy 

“ Poh; whocares?” retorted Rue, “I 
se a fine black, shiny berry on this 
eaf.” 

“That isn’t berries, that is bugs,” 
suggested roly-poly Fuff. 

“Now, Fuff Partlett, you just shut 
up,” squeaked Rue, turning round 
fiercely, and running at her. 

“?Tis bugs! Rue Partlett,” persisted 
little yellow Fuff, backing under her 


and toss” he would wait till the money fell upon the 
ground, and then rush forward and roll himself over 
it, guarding it securely until relieved of his charge 
by a policeman, whom he would follow to the nearest 
cat’s-meat shop, well-knowiug that he would be re- 
warded. When the ery of * fire ” was shouted in the 
yard of the station, “ Charlie” barked his loudest, 
and, if the time happened to be night, ran through 
all the bed-rooms of the station, tugging at the bed- 
clothes and barking with all his might, and when the 
men appointed for the purpose, went off to the scene 
of the conflagration, lhe ran in front of them clearing 
the way by his incessant barking. 

The thieves and other bad characters feared and 
disliked “ Charlie.” They knew, whenever they saw 
him, that a constable could not be far off. 

After performing his duties as a sergeant faithfully 
for nearly eight years, poor old * Charlie” (he must 
have been at least twenty years of age.) died in front 
of the mess-room fire, where during his illness he 
had been carefully nursed, for he was beloved by all 
the men of the F division —From “ Animal Sagacity,” 
an English book for children, for sale by Lee & Shepard. 


PIP, AND FUFF AND RUE. 
[For the very little children.] 
BY M. A. O. 

Dame Partlett sat comfortably cuddled in her easy- 
chair, in a corner of the sunny yard. 

Her easy-chair, she had scratched, and wiggled, 
and nestled, and fidgeted out for herself, from the 
dust in a corner of the petunia bed, and her three 
little chicks were prattling, and chattering round her. 

Madame Partlett had had five children, but two, in 
disobedience of their mother’s wishes, having strayed 
too near a huge rat-hole in the cellar wall, had been 
gobbled up by rats, so the dame devoted herself with 
extra care to the remaining three. 


Pip was a smart little fellow who looked particu- | 
larly handsome wearing his black velvet cap with the | 
tiniest scarlet ornament in the top. But Pip was a 
sad rogue, and up to many sorts of mischief. I fear | 
his mother lacked in strictness, for she was an easy old 
hen, not fond of extra trouble, but satisfied with leis- 
urely scratching, and picking for her children, and | 
“crawing” to them in a motherly sort of way. 

The two little sisters, Rue and Fuff were sources 
of much comfort to their mother. Rue was the eldest 
by an hour or so, and kept her choice suit of two | 
| shades of brown, very neat and pretty. As to little 

Fuff, she was the delight of everybody, prettily 
| dressed in her buff frock and white pinafore, her 
| little roly-poly form looked like a bit of pale straw- 

colored cotton wool, running about, for her mites of 

legs were very short, aud her ruffles were so numer- 
ous as to hide them from view. 

Baby Lu-lu, who came every morning into the 
| poultry-yard with her nursery maid, to scatter “ bid- 
die’s dough,” called the chickies “ lit bumble-bees.” 

So these three chickens led quite a happy life. 

There was little difficulty in dividing food among so 

small a number, and when sleepy time came, it was 

an easy matter for three such mites to find room un- 
der mother’s feathers without crowding. Still, now 
that I think of it, I believe the rogue, Pip, used to 
get up trouble, sometimes, by seizing a grasshopper, 
which neither he, nor any one else, wanted, and run- 
ning with it at full speed, when little brown Rue 
would be sure to give chase, just for opposition it 
must have been, for the grasshoppers in that yard 
were so thick, they just kept hopping, and bumping 
about everywhere. 

But the funniest was to see little Fuff snap up 

a crumb and tottle off with it. She never under- 

took a grasshopper, being well aware that he would 
, have stuck in her throat, with as many elbows as he 


mother’s feathers. 

Pip bristled, to take part in the quarrel, and I am 
sorry the mother did not give timely reproof to her 
children for getting into disputes. Atthis moment they 
were all attracted by the approach of Sir Chanticleer, 
a spruce young officer from Shanghai camp, not far 
off. 


He was a handsome f:llow, dressed in black, as be- 
came a first-class gentleman, his shawl was golden- 
hued, and elegantly fringed, and that, with a tall 
scarlet beaver, and the best of boots and spurs, gave 
him a very fine appearance. 

Just then, poor little Rue, by some mishap, fell into 
the water, (I hope that naughty Pip didn’t push 
her in,) and when little Lu-lu and her nursery maid 
came along, and took her out, she was quite dead. 

That night, when Pip and Fuff had had on their 
feather night-gowns and been put to bed, their mother 
had to tuck them in with her beak, and “ craw” in 
her most soothing tones, to comfort them in their de- 
solation. 

The next day they had a little funeral. Lu-lu 
wore a black sash round her baby waist, and chicken 
Rue was laid on cotton-wool in a scented pasteboard 
box, the whole being placed in the doll’s carriage, 
which had been filled with flowers. Lu-lu and her 
maid walked solemnly, tolling a tiny silver bell. 

Neptune, the Newfoundland, followed slowly, with 
his head down, and officer Shanghai marched at a 
respectable distance in his black clothes. 

So little Rue Partlett was buried with many honors. 


A smile is but a little thing 
To the happy giver, 
Yet full oft it leaves a calm 
On life's boisterous river. 
Gentle words are never lost, 
Howe’er small their seeming; 
Sunny rays of love are they 
O’er our pathway gleaming. 
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THE BOYS’ SLEIGH RIDE. 


May I ride, sir?” “ May Iride ?” “ May I ride ?” 
These were the simultaneous shouts of three boys, 
apparently ten or twelve years old, as they put them- 
selves in advance of a handsome single-sleigh, drawn 
by two noble horses, and driven by a ruddy, pleasant- 
faced gentleman, riding alone. * * * “ Well, 
now you are all comfortably seated, we'll drive on.” 

This “ old feller” whose name was Byham, differed 
from many others in this respect—he didn’t hate boys. 
Not that he did not perceive in them all, more or less, 
innumerable defects and disagreeable qualities ; but 
he looked upon them as nuts in the burr, which would 
one of these days shed the thorny or prickly outside, 
after having scratched and worried every one that 
came in contact with it, displaying aripe, rich kernel, 
palatable to all. 

“ Boys are my mission field,” he would say. 

“ Well, my lads,” said he, looking good-naturedly at 
them, “I suppose you don’t get a ride quite as often 
as vou would like one ?” 

They all said, promptly, “ No, sir.” 

“Tell me your names” continued he, “I always 
like to know who I ride with.” 

“ Nicholas Hurd,” “ Lovett Peterson,” “Sim Tor- 
rence,” they answered in turn. 

“ All very good and respectable names,” said Mr. 
Byham. “ And nobody can tell which of you will be 

resident of the United States some forty years hence ; 
but you all have as good a chance as any other boys 
in the country.” 

“You all go to school, no doubt? I know it’s 
Saturday to-day and there’s no school of course; but 
do you ever play truant on school days? I never 
take in boys to ride with me if I know they ought to 
be in school—never.” 

“ Hev to work,” said Nick, grumly. “ Work never 
hurts a boy. I’ve tried it, and I know,” said Mr. 
Byham. “ But I hope your work don’t interfere with 
school hours. Pray don’t lose your chances to get 
some knowledge into your heads. Got father and 
mother, Nicholas ?” 

The boy did not reply, bnt there was an audible 
chocking in his throat instead. “His father was 
killed in the war,” spoke up Lovett Peterson, looking 
sympathetically at his companion, “and his mother’s 
clean broke down.” 

“ So was my par killed in the war, and I hain’t got 
no folks anywhere ” said Sim Torrence. “I’m bound 
out to a man that licks me for everything I do, and 
don’t care whether I go to school or not.” “ Well 
but Sim, I’m afraid you don’t try to please your mas- 
ter, or do your duty to him, and as for going to school, 
the law gives you that right, whether your master 
wishes it or not. But are you sure you care much 
about it yourself?—wouldn’t you rather play about 
‘the streets than go to school, any time ? Now tell me 
honestly.” Sim colored still more deeply than the 
sharp frosty air had already colored his cheeks, and 
after a few seconds’ hesitation, answered, “ Yes, sir.” 
“So your master is not all at blame about that, is he ? 
and don’t you think he sometimes has reason to com- 
plain that you are gone when he wants you, or have 
not done your work as he told you, or have not done 
itat all?” The answer came hard, but it came at 
last, “ Yes, sir.” 

“ You see I know a great deal about boys. I was 
one myself a good many years ago, and had as hard 
atime, perhaps, as any one of you. Indeed a boy 
could hardly be worse off than I was at your age; 
but a good man spoke kindly and encouragingly to 
me one day, and gave me such good advice, and in 
such a friendly way, that I at once determined to fol- 
low it through thick and thin. Would you like to know 
what it was?” “ Yes, sir; yes, sir,” they all replied, 
very eagerly. 

“ Well it was this; ‘ Be always honest, be always 
faithful, keep out of bad company, never swear, or 
use vile language, do the very best you can every- 
where and at all times. Do this’ he said,‘ and you'll 

a prosperous and useful man.’ I tried it—and— 
here I am.” 

There was a dead silence for a moment, during 
which the boys exchanged glances. At last Sim Tor- 
rence, a little more courageous than the rest, ven- 
tured to ask, “ And what be ye now, sir?” “Jam 


a doctor now, and have a great many sick, and suf- 
fering and poor people to look after and cure, if I ean. 
That is my business now, and has been for more than 
twenty years.” 

“‘ Have ye got any boys of yer own ?” said Lovett 
Peterson. “No, nor girls either,” said the doctor. 
“ God has taken all my children away from me, and 
has thus told me that I must attend to other people’s; 
so I seldom allow a day to pass without some talk 
with boys or girls somewhere.” “ Do you always let 
’em ride?” spoke up Nicholas Hurd, whose ideas of 
enjoyment evidently layin that direction. “If they 
ask me civilly, and 1am not in too great a hurry; 
that is, if I do not suspect they are playing truant.” 
“If they be, do you cut behind, and swear at ’em ?” 
“Never!” said Dr. Byham. “I can easily get rid 
of any disagreeable company by other means.” “I 
should like, first-rate, to drive such horses as yourn,” 
continued Nicholas, who had searcely taken his eyes 
from the fine animals that were trotting leisurely over 
the level road. ‘ Well, I sometimes allow boys that 
I take in, to drive a little for me to teach them how.” 
“ Oh! please sir,” began the boys, all at once, “ please 
sir let us drive a little.” “ Very well; you may try 
first, Nicholas,” said the Doctor, pleasantly. " He 
handed him the reins while the others regarded him 
with admiring envy, impatient for their turn. 

“ Where’s your whip?” said Nicholas. ‘“ Whip, 
sir? I never carry a whip; my horses wouldn’t 
know what to make of it, having never felt a whip 
since I owned them. Ifyou want to ride faster you 
have only to let them know it, and they would be 
glad enough to go. Do you suppose it is any pleas- 
ure to such a pair of fine-spirited creatures as these 
to mope over this fine sleighing? They are going 
slowly now because they think I wish them to. Don’t 
you see how their ears turn back towards us every 
minute or two? they are waiting for me to give them 
leave to go faster. Now George! now Charley ! ” said 
the Doctor, speaking just loud enough for the horses 
to hear. In an instant the effect was visible, and 
George and Charley with heads and tails up, started 
into a magnificent pace. One after another, the boys 
tried their hand at driving. to their great delight and 
enjoyment, while the kind-hearted owner listened to 
and answered their many questions, although they 
were sometimes almost impertinent when they in- 
tended to be polite and respectful. “ Why don’t you 
leave one of yer horses to home to rest, while you 
drive tother ?” said Peterson, as he took his position 
as driver; “ you aint no load for one hoss” “ The 
reason is, my lad, that I have two others in my stables 
at home, ready to take the places of George and 
Charley when they are tired after a long morning’s 
drive. Ihave to ride a great deal you'see, by day 
and by night; often over hard roads, and in stormy 
weather, when one horse would get quite jaded out, 
with no heavier load than I am, while two take it 
easy, and keep each other in good spirits; besides 
they are very much attached to each other, and like 
to go together, and I like to indulge and please them, 
as they are always willing and faithful to serve me. 
And there is one thing that I am very special about. 
I don’t have any cruelty on my premises. No horse, 
cow, dog, cat, or bird, or any living creature do I per- 
mit to be abused in any way, or to be unkindly 
treated. Ihave nothing to do with any man or boy 
who persists in disregarding my wishes, or in violat- 
ing my commands in this respect. And I always 
want to know, before I employ any one whether he 
is fond of inflicting pain upon dumb animals. And 
now.” said he, “I am going to turn this road 
and drive several miles further, so I shall bid you 
good-bye here. We have had a nice ride and talk, 
and I hope you will all remember it.” “T shall and 
thankee, sir,” said Nicholas—* So shall I,” said Sim 
Torrence—* I too,” said Lovett Peterson, and they 
all got out and wished the Doctor a hearty good- 
morning. 

Twelve months after Nicholas Hurd was so much 
improved in every respect that Dr. Byham decided 
to take him into his service, greatiy to the joy of the 
soldier’s widow.—Brilish Friend. 


A SMALL FLASK of the water of oblivion is a good 
thing to have at hand, whether in city or country. 


Stable and Farm. 


HINTS ON DRAUGHT HORSES AND HARNESS. 


Whenever a horse is employed for the purpose of 
drawing any vehicle or load, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that he should te able to employ all his 
strength to advantage. Every one who considers at 
all must acknowledge that if a horse has to do his 
work in a cramped and confined condition, or when 
he is inconveniently placed as regards the load, he 
cannot exert his full power, which is so much loss to 
his master; or, if forced to perform a certain amount, 
then he is obliged to waste a great deal more of his 
strength than is required, to his own great pain and 
injury. 

The act of pulling is performed by leaning forward 
with the weight of the body against the resistance of 
the opposing force, and then, by strong movements 
of the limbs, keeping up and increasing the pressure, 
the weight of the body being of the utmost im- 
portance. Muscular movements exhaust the strength, 
whereas the body weight is easily employed without 
consuming the vital energies. 

First, and unfortunately, in too many cases, the 
collar is quite unfit for the animal. A horse collar 
is, we are sorry to say, frequently looked upon mere- 
ly as a ring for the neck, to which the traces are to 
be affixed; whereas there is no part of the harness 
which is so important, and which ought to fit so ac- 
curately. 

Second. The horse is often prevented from throw- 
ing his weight into the collar by a check-rein—a use- 
less and painful encumbrance, introduced by vanity 
and retained by thoughtlessness amounting to cruel- 
ty. Ask horse-keepers why they use it, and hardly 
any two will give the same answer, although it is 
generally supposed by them to be a great safeguard 
in case of stumbling. The real object with which it 
was introduced, was to make every horse to which it 
was applied, however weak, or old, or poor, assume 
the lofty carriage of the thoroughbred horse. For- 
tunately, this vitiated taste is going out of fashion as 
better information is diffused —ural Carolinian. 


GREASE youR WHEELS.—A great canse of un- 
necessary pain and labor to many horses, is a neg- 
lect in keeping the wheels properly greased. “ Some 
persons may not be aware,” says Hicover, in_his 
work on Bipeds and Quadrupeds, “that the trifling 
neglect of a pair of wheels being comparatively dry 
or well greased, will cause twenty miles to take more 
out of a horse than forty would in the latter case ; 
yet wheels absolutely screaming from dryness, are 
often seen and heard, attached to carts and wagons, 
and thus would the brute in human form let them 
scream till he had reached his journey’s end or fin- 
ished his day’s work, though his horses were drawing 
from such cause at least one ton in four of resistance 
more than they would if the defect were attended to.” 


Winter Care.—Mr. Wilrad in one of his lec- 
tures has said :— 


“ It requires one-fourth more food to winter a cow 
if she come to the barn in a poor condition. At no 
other season of the year is so much care needed as in 
late autumn and so little care exercised. Frosts af- 
fect the grass to such a degree that it is not a geod 
plan to keep cows in the pasture without additional 
food after the first hard frosts. Barns should be 
warm as well as ventilated, and by so constructing 
them as to secure these two conditions, a large amount 
of food will be economized. 

This advice applies with tenfold force to the 
young.” 


Remember—He who made thee, made the brute— 
Who gave thee speech and reason, made him mute, 
He zan’t complain ; but God’s omniscient eye 
Beholds thy cruelty. 


WE often omit the good we might do, in conse- 
quence of thinking about that which it is out of our 
power to do. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


RAT PITS IN NEW YORK. 


We condense from the “ New York Sun,” of the 22d 
Noy., the following account of Mr. Bergh’s late raid 
upon Kit Burns’ Rat Pit :-— 


Despite the utmost vigilance of Mr. Bergh and his 
energetic assistants, and notwithstanding their unre- 
lenting warfare upon dog-fighting and rat-killing, 
Jack Jennings one day last week sent out cards 
of invitation to one of his peculiar soirées, as fol- 
lows :-— 

“ Jack Jennings will give a great canine exhibition 
at Kit Burns’ new pit, 338 Water Street, on Monday 
evening, Nov. 21, 1870, to commence at 8 o’clock. 
Three hundred rats will be given away, free of charge, 
for gentlemen to try their dogs with. Come one, 
come all. There will be a good night’s sport, and no 
humbug. Tickets, 25 cents.” 

One of these cards fell into Mr. Bergh’s hands, and, 
gathering a party, consisting of himself, Superintend- 
ent Campbell, four detectives and a reporter, sallied 
out for the raid. 

Leaving one of his shrewdest men behind to scout 
around Burns’ door, Mr. Bergh and the remainder 
of his party went to the Pearl Street Police Station. 
Mr. Bergh explained his business in a few words to 
Capt. Allaire, and asked for a detail of police to en- 
able him to break up the nefarious work at No. 338. 
The Captain sent for all the special men, and ordered 
up the men who had gone to bed. Mr. Bergh’s man, 
who had been left to watch the premises, came rush- 
ing in, and gave them notice that the ball at Burns’ 
had opened, and that the time had arrived to catch the 
actors at their brutal sports. Without a moment’s 
delay the posse was on the march. Approaching 
Burns’ door the squad in advance, led by Mr. Bergh, 
broke into a run, while Capt. Allaire, at the head of 
his men in uniform, started at double quick. 

But before any alarm could be given the entire 
force was at the doors, the fastenings were forced, 
and in all rushed pell-mell, filling the small bar-room, 
and carrying the second door in less time than it 
takes to tell it. Never was surprise more complete. 
There was not time even to resort to the usual tactics 
of putting out the lights, and the crowd of unkempt 
roughs was bagged. 

The reporter who had in the mean time entered as 
a spectator, thus describes the pit and the perform- 
ance 

The pit is about 30 feet deep and 15 feet wide, and 
in the centre is the dog and rat pit, built of white 
pine boards set on end, and about 3 feet high. In 
one corner of the room was a large wire cage, con- 
taining about 150 rats, and congregated around the 
pit was a motley crowd. The doors having been 
closed, Jack Jennings entered, and said :— 

“ Now, gentlemen, ve vill show you some of the 
finest sport hof the season hif you vill honly mind 

your heyes and keep your blasted potato traps shet, 

case you knows has’ow them cops and peelers hare 
likely to pull this place hin a minute’s notice hif you 
make a noise. So now, my coveys, the fun vill com- 
mence.” 

Jack’s speech was received with murmurs of ap- 

lause by his auditors. Jack then thrust his hand 
into the cage containing the rats, and seizing five of 
them by the tails, slung them into the pit. Sallying 
into the back room, he soon brought forth a large white 
bull-dog, with which he entered the pit, remarking 
that “hif this here hanimal does not kill them ’ere 
rats, that them rats vill kill the hanimal.” The dog 
with considerable difficulty killed the rats. A young 
man had a dog which he was anxious to pit against 
any other man’s dog for $5, and Jack Jennings ex- 
pressed his willingness to accommodate him. Jack 
then produced his dog, and placing the two brutes in 
the pit, the fight was begun, and had lasted about 
twenty minutes, each dog giving and receiving fear- 
ful punishment, when suddenly the cry arose of “ The 
cops!” “ Douse the glim!” but it was too late. 

Capt. Allaire ordered the doors closed, and marched 
off with the prisoners. 

Thirty-four were arraigned, and have since being 
indicted by the Grand Jury. 


[Note. There are no rat-pits in Boston—Ep 


Tre SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS was organized at Water- 
ford, Loudon Co., Oct. 15th and 26th, 1870. 


OFFICERS. 

President—_Wnm. Williams, Waterford. 

Vice-Presidents —Gov. John Letcher, Lexington ; 
Hon. John F. Lewis, U S. S., Harrisonburg; John 
Goodwin, Saltpetre Cave, Bottetourt Co; Judge 
John C. Underwood, Alexandria; Major John A. 
Harman, Staunton. 

Directors.—Charles King, D. D., Waterford; Eli 
Nathan Love, M. D., Waterford; Asa M. Bond, 
Waterford ; Charles F. Russel, M. D, Waterford; 
Rev. X. J. Richardson, Lovéttsville; Wm. C. 
Shawen, Waterford; George Schooley, Waterford ; 
Franklin M. Myers, Waterford; James M. Walker, 
Waterford. 

Treasurer—Col. Simon E. Chamberlain, Water- 
ford. 
Secretary.—Prof. Elisha H. Walker. 


The Virginia law is as follows :— 


“Tf a free person cruelly beat or torture any horse 
or other beast, whether his own or that of another, 
he shall be fined not exceeding fifty dollars."—Chap. 
196, Sec. 14, Code of Va. 


This law needs amendment as the society will find 
when they try to execute it. 

We trust they will introduce changes at the next 
legislature to make it efficient. 

The society is not yet incorporated, but a com- 
mittee has been appointed to secure a charter. We 
hope they will appoint agents through the State, that 
the whole people may be awakened. 


ICE AND BEEF, 


Prof. Silliman has forcibly and lucidly said some 
things of the exhibition of the manufacture of ice, and 
its application here to what many will regard as rather 
a purpose of amusement than of practical and solid 
utility. But this is to judge it hastily and mistakenly. 
He has told you how this invention has grown up 
from small beginnings, until to-day you may make 
in an atmosphere of 75 degrees Fahrenheit a ton of 
solid ice for $5. Nor does this invention stop there. 
This day there are more than 3,000,000 cattle roam- 
ing over the prairies of Texas, which have been there 
produced without human labor, and which are sold 
there for less than one-third of their value in New 
York. If the means existed for slaughtering those 
cattle in Texas, and bringing the meat and hides 
fresh to this city in perfect condition for use, those 
cattle would be worth double what they are now, and 
we should be supplied with fresh beef in this city for 
50 per cent. less that we now pay for it. To this re- 
sult this ice manufacture is probably to contribute. 
Instead of sending to this city herds of tortured, fever- 
ish cattle, such as are now brought here, the means 
are to be provided by science for bringing all this 
meat in less than half the bulk, and with two-thirds 
the power, to this city in perfect condition, to be dealt 
out and eaten by our people. Our beef is to come 
from Texas and from Colorado, where, a few days 
ago, from fields so brown and desolate, you would say 
no animal could possibly find grazing on them. I saw 
a train of cattle gathered up each day and sent on to 
feed the people of these Eastern States. There will 
be ten trains a day within a few years coming from 
that region, and if we can but develop from this in- 
vention the means of bringing beef in perfect condi- 
tion to be eaten, directly from those dry, high, airy 
plains—the best place in the world for slaughtering 
cattle—we shall double the value of the herds there 
and diminish the cost of feeding our people here.— 
Horace Greeley. 


But I think it will be all right up there! These 
acute angles, that hurt one in the turning—we shall 
have no further need of them. Yes, I think our lives 
shall go on in beautiful straight lines then. They 
must, for they are to run parallel with His own for- 
ever.—Celeste M. A. Winslow. 


ORIGIN OF THE OX MINUET, 


One day a very rich Hungarian cattle-dealer called 
upon Haydn. His housekeeper told him that she felt 
sorry he could not see her master, as he was busy 
composing, and she dared not interrupt him. He § 
would not hear of the denial, but persisted to see and 
to speak to him. She, however, declined again, say- 
ing that she could not comply with his demand. The 
cattle-dealer, losing his temper, became exasperated, 
cracked his whip, shouted, hallooed out, and fright. 
ened the poor housekeeper nearly to death. Haydn, 
occupied in the next room, and disturbed by the great 
uproar, entered the ante-room, and being somewhat 
of a timid disposition, became also frightened by see- 
ing a big, stout fellow, raging, with a whip in his 
hand, and inquired what the disturbance was all 
about. The cattle-dealer, perceiving Haydn, saluted 
him very politely by taking off his hat, explained, 
and complained about the housekeeper, and said he 
wished to be informed if he could have the honor of 9 
speaking with the celebrated composer, and if so, he 
should Bes a great favor to ask of him. He told } 
the amiable Haydn, who now listened with com- 
posure, that his daughter was about to be married, 
and for that happy event, he wished a new minuet | 
composed by the great Haydn, adding that his cir 
cumstances would allow him to pay any price, but a 4 
minuet he must have. Haydn who enjoyed the 
strenuous demand and comic surprise, gave him the 
promise to compose one and send it to him. Some 
time afterward, Haydn heard a great noise before his 
windows, and on looking out, saw a procession halt- 
ing before his house, and in the midst of it one of the 
finest Hungarian oxen, ornamented with colored rib- 
bons, accompanied by a band performing the new 
minuet. Up came the cattle-dealer with his daughter 
and son-in-law, and presented them to Haydn, thank- 
ing him for the beautiful minuet, and begged the 
composer to wey the ox, assuring him it was the 
finest beast that he had in his stables. This is the 
origin of the Ox Minuet.—Musical Guest. 


MONTREAL. 

At the Recorder’s Court, Raphael St. Marie, 50, 
laborer, was charged by Inspector Gailly, of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Seastey to Animals, with 
maliciously and cruelly beating a horse. It appears 
that St. Marie had the horse only on loan, and on 
the day in question was carting firewood. Unfortu- 
nately St. Marie had been drinking, and lost his tem- 
per in unyoking the horse, and forthwith commenced 
to kick and beat the poor animal. Not content with 
that, he took off the “herns” and with these he be- 
labored the dumb brute. After the horse was taken 
into his stable, he again began to beat it, but ina 
more savage manner. He struck the prongs of a 
pitchfork into the horse’s head and culminated his 
atrocities by biting off with his teeth a piece of its 
ear. The charges were clearly proved against St. J 
Marie and His Honor sentenced him to pay a fine of 4 
$10 and two months in jail. It is to be hoped he 
will be kept in jail and made to serve the full term.— 
Witness. 


A Perstan Fasite.—One day as I was in the 
bath, a friend brought me a piece of scented clay. 
I took it and said, “ Art thou musk or ambergris, for 
I am charmed with thy perfume ?” 

It answered, “I was but a piece of despicable clay, 
but I was sometime in the company of the rose. The 
sweet quality of my companion was communicated to 
me, otherwise I should be only a piece of clay, as I 
appear to be.” 


The heart is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship, as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying life, 
Nor feels their happiness augment his own. 
— Cowper. 


Tue growth toward the infinite in goodness must @ 
lead men into sympathy with all classes, and to have 
true sympathy one must enter fully into the life of 
individuals of all conditions. 
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